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JL SEE where Doctor N. L. Lederer, the amateur 
criminologist, has spoken somewhat disparagingly of the 
Snyder-Gray case, saying it was commonplace and 

hackneyed.” . f 

John F.-X. Markham, New York’s district attorney, 
leaned forward and lighted a perfecto. 

He and Philo Vance and I were seated in the lounge- 
room of the old Stuyvesant Club, where we had been in 
the habit of forgathering every Sunday night. 

“Quite—quite.” Vance yawned and settled himseli 
more deeply in his chair. “Lederer is too well versed 
in the history of crime to have his hormones agitated 
by so unoriginal a murder, don’t y’know. 

“Every country and age has had its Snyder-Gray case. 
It’s amazin’ how seriously our great moral dailies took 
that saturnalia. It was a mere repetition of history- 
wives eggin’ on lovers to dispose of inconvenient hus¬ 
bands. Very annoyin’ for husbands, but —voila Vaffaire.” 

Vance sniffed and shrugged his shoulders; then he 
took out his cigaret case and deliberately selected one of 
his Regies. Both Markham and I understood the symp¬ 
toms—he was about to elaborate his point. _ 


The most famous case of the kind in recent years (he 
began, indolently blowing a ribbon of blue smoke to¬ 
ward the ceiling) was the Hanika murder in the old 
Austrian province of Moravia—now Czecho-Slovakia 


in 1923. A _ . T f 

My word, what a sensation it created m Europe! It 
it had occurred here in these fair states our tabloid 
editors would have gone stark mad with ecstasy. It 
was a greater sensation even than the Bywaters-Thomp- 
son case in England the year before—which case, by the 
by, constituted another almost perfect parallel with the 


lyder-Gray affair. „ , , . , , 

But neither Thompson’s stabbing nor Snyders biutal 
mihilation contained the racy and astonishin’ ele- 
ents of the Hanika murder. „ 

Aside from its spectacularism, its abnormal pathology 
id its fascinatin’ sex ramifications, there were in it 
me most illuminatin’ psychological factors. 

Captain Karl Hanika had served in France with the 
zecho-Slovakian troops. After the armistice he met a 
5 l named Hilde Charvat. She was not a nice person, 
[arkham—decidedly she was not a nice person. But 
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she had qualities. She was the daughter of a shady 
midwife in Brunn. Her father had died in an asylum in 
1914. Not exactly an upliftin’ background. 

Hilde was then nineteen. From all accounts she was 
a great beauty—very cold, very blond, extremely self- 
possessed — the type that has so often been at the 
bottom of crimes of passion. 

Hilde at the time was living with her mother; and 
Mama’s reputation was none too good. In fact, there 
can be little doubt that the old lady’s profession of sage- 
femme was but a cloak for her real business. 

Hilde, after trying her hand at various occupations, 
became a salesgirl in a phonograph shop—a vocation 
that offered glowin’ opportunities for making male 
acquaintances. Which she did, I regret to say, with the 
connivance and even under the guidance of Mama. 

Things were going along nicely in the summer of 1921 
when Hilde, much against her mother’s wishes, married 
Captain Hanika. Yes! Amazin’ as it may seem, Hanika, 
an officer in the Old Imperial Army, with all its preju¬ 
dice of caste, wed the daughter of a dubious midwife— 
and this on a salary of 1400 kronen (about $42) a month. 


What could be hoped from such a marriage, even by the 
most incorrigible optimist? 

Frau Charvat from the first was her son-in-law’s bitter 
enemy, principally, I imagine, because the impecunious 
young man had been forced upon her by her recalcitrant 
daughter, who no doubt saw some sort of social stability 
for herself as the wife of an army officer. Moreover, 
Frau Charvat had to bear all the costs of the wedding 
and the honeymoon. Also, she had to pay the captain’s 
debts, and she was forced to supply the money for the 
furnishings and the upkeep of the newlyweds’ household. 
Hanika’s salary was, of course, wholly insufficient. 

It was not until after the marriage that he learned 
of his mama-in-law’s subterranean means of livelihood. 
But there was little that he could do about it in the cir¬ 
cumstances. He was willing to endure anything—want, 
degradation, abuse, shame—rather than suffer the su¬ 
preme humiliation which a divorce would entail. 

You must understand this thing, Markham: the pub¬ 
lic scandal and the publicity would have been unbear¬ 
able to a man in Hanika’s position. In this country, on 
the other hand—but let’s not become sociological. 
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Suffice it to say the relationship between Hanika and 
Frau Charvat was quite comprehensible. He had made 
her daughter his wife, but he had only contempt for 
the old lady and her illicit trade. Still, he was forced 
to live on the proceeds of that trade. 

Frau Charvat told Hilde constantly that Hanika was 
without a sense of obligation or duty toward her and the 
old woman’s continuous urgings and reproaches did 
not fail to bear fruit. 

After a time Hilde began to grow tired of her hus¬ 
band. He attempted to overcome her indifference by 
making contributions to the household expenses—which 
he was invariably forced to reclaim shortly afterwards. 
Failing in his efforts, he reproached his wife bitterly with 
her mother’s occupation; and she—not being entirely 
unintelligent—replied that they were both living on its 
proceeds. Pauvre Karl! Not a stout fella. He could 
find no escape, even if he had wanted one. 

(Vance shook his head dolorously, and permitted him¬ 
self a theatrical sigh. I knew perfectly well he had no 
sympathy for Hanika.) 

H ilde now began frequenting teas, theaters and cafes 
in her mother’s company, and it was not long be¬ 
fore she was indulging in “affairs” with her husband’s 
friends. Hanika made many violent scenes—he was 
constitutionally jealous—and at last, driven almost to 
desperation, seriously dis¬ 
cussed divorce proceed¬ 
ings; and Hilde, at 
Mama’s su ggestion, 
sought to egg him on to 
a separation by openly 
flaunting another man in 
his face. This ruse fail¬ 
ing, she went to Prague 
with her mother and for a 
while deliberately lived 
the life of a demimon- 
daine. 

But Hanika, notwith¬ 
standing the unbearable 
conditions of his life, 
could not bring himself 
to face a divorce. He 
dreaded a scandal, which 
would have meant social 

ostracism; and above all he dreaded the publicity he 
would receive as a result of his relationship to his 
mother-in-law and her illegal trade. 

Such was the sweet and caressin’ state of affairs 
when Johann Vesely, a nineteen-year-old draftsman, 
entered the tableau. Johann was Hilde’s second 
cousin, a Bohemian from Nosakov. Just how long this 
youth had been the lady’s lover we don’t know; but we 
do know that he was a weak character and that the 
strong-willed girl had exercised a dominating influence 
on him from early childhood. 

And so the stage was set for a nice morbid crime. 

On September third, in a field near Skalice-Boskovic, 
Captain Hanika’s body was found. Death had resulted 
from a pistol bullet entering the skull behind the left 
ear. A second bullet, also fired from behind, had 
pierced the right shoulder. 

Hanika had been stationed with his regiment in the 
little village of Ujezd, where the fall maneuvers were 
being held, and according to the testimony of his or¬ 
derly the preceding evening he had quitted his quar¬ 
ters in the company of an unknown civilian for the 
purpose of spending the night with his family in 
Briinn. 

The corpse had been dragged from the pathway into 
an adjacent field. A state trooper had heard the two 
shots and had made a search of the neighborhood, but 
it was not until six o’clock in the morning that the 
body was discovered. 

As Hanika had been well liked by his men the police 
at once eliminated the possibility of his having been 
murdered by any member of his company, and con¬ 
centrated their efforts on unearthing the civilian who 
had been seen leaving camp with the victim. 

It did not take them long to acquire enough data to 
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lead them to the guilty person. They learned that 
Hanika’s wife, for several days before the murder, had 
been seen in the company of her cousin Johann Vesely, 
who had disappeared on the morning of September 
fourth. It was also ascertained that Vesely had been 
Hilde’s lover, and that the marital relationship between 
Hilde and Hanika had long been violently strained. 

Acting on the supposition that Hilde and her mother 
could give vital information about the crime and the 
causes leading up to it, the police arrested the two women. 

During the preliminary examination little was learned 
from them. They were a shrewd pair. But several 
remarks which they let drop led, a few days later, to 
the arrest of Vesely, who was hiding in his cousin’s 
house in Seize, Slovakia. The next day it was dis¬ 
covered that on August twenty-eighth he and Hilde 
had purchased a 6.36 millimeter automatic pistol, and 
when young Vesely was confronted with this evidence 
he immediately broke down and confessed to the crime. 

He stated that he had intended to commit suicide 
but had been surprised by the police. Even after the 
pistol had been found in a barn in Seize he passionately 
denied that either Hilde or her mother had had any 
knowledge of the crime. He maintained stoutly that he 
had intended doing away with himself but had decided 
first to free his lovely cousin from her brutal husband. 

So far so good. The story was wholly consistent with 
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a young lover’s pathology. 
Though a weakling, his 
amorous impulse was 
powerful, and his one ob¬ 
sessing idea was to pro¬ 
tect the object of his 
erotic visions. 

However — and here 
again we have a consist¬ 
ent psychological mani¬ 
festation of this neurotic 
type — the moment the 
examining magistrate 
showed him evidence of 
his inamorata’s “affairs” 
with other men and sug¬ 
gested to him that he 
had been used as a cat’s- 
paw, he changed his 
story. You recall, of 
course, a similar reversal of sentiment on the part of 
the corset salesman Gray when he came to the realiza¬ 
tion that Mrs. Snyder had been using him for her own 
selfish ends. 

Another interestin’ parallel between the two cases 
lies in the fact that in both affairs there was a con¬ 
siderable sum of insurance money involved. 

A weak man will commit a crime for a woman pro¬ 
vided she convinces him that he is the sole object of 
her affections; but even the weakest of men will balk 
at taking tremendous risks merely for a lady’s pecu¬ 
niary aggrandizement. . . 

And thus it was with young Vesely. The disillusioned 
youth now affirmed that both his cousin and her mother 
had repeatedly urged him to kill Hanika, and that, 
during his last visit to Nosakov on August twenty-fifth, 
Hilde had inflamed his mind with a recital of Hanika’s 
iniquities, at the same time pleading with him to rid 
her of her intolerable spouse. 

F urthermore, Vesely asserted that Hilde had sug¬ 
gested the modus operandi of the crime and had as¬ 
sured him that the murder would be regarded as an 
act of revenge by one of the captain’s soldiers. 

This second confession of Vesely’s probably came 
near being the truth. In brief it was this: 

On August twenty-seventh he went with Hilde to 
Prague and thence back to Briinn. Hanika had already 
departed for the maneuvers; and when the projected 
murder was discussed with Mama Charvat she ap¬ 
proved heartily of the plan and persuaded him to lose 
no time in its execution. 

The next morning the pistol was bought. Consider¬ 
able difficulty had attached to the purchase because 
neither he nor his cousin had a gun license. But the 
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resourceful Hilde had succeeded in bor¬ 
rowing a license from one of her friends. 

On their return home Hilde, who was 
evidently a lady of parts, instructed her 
doting Johann in the handling and the 
use of the pistol and, when she con¬ 
sidered him sufficiently adept, urged 
him to proceed at once to Ujezd. 

Vesely set forth but immediately re¬ 
turned to Hilde, being unable to muster 
enough courage for the deed. But as 
the lady finally threatened to shoot her¬ 
self if he did not go through with the 
grisly business, he braced himself and 
promised to proceed to the act. 

O n august thirtieth Hanika returned 
to Briinn; Hilde spent the night with 
friends and Vesely slept in the waiting 
room of the railway station. On Sep¬ 
tember first Hanika returned to the 
maneuvers, and Vesely again pledged 
himself to commit the murder without 
further ado. Once more, however, he 
vacillated, his excuse being that when 
he had sought out his victim Hanika 
had not been alone. 

Hanika again came to Briinn for the 
night, and Hilde decided that the time 
had come to work Johann into a frenzy. 
Accordingly, she locked herself in the 
bathroom, telling her cousin that she 
feared her husband would kill her, and 
Mama Charvat added her quota to the 
melodrama by informing Vesely that she 
had heard Hanika cock his revolver. 

This wild tale had its effect on the 
young man, and he set forth upon his 
jihad, arriving at Ujezd on the morning 
of September third. 

The doomed captain was absent for 
the day, but at six o’clock that evening 
he returned to camp. Here Vesely con¬ 
fronted him with the news that Hilde 
was ill. Whereupon they set out on foot 
for the station at Skalice-Boskovic. 

The path to the station was narrow, 
and the two men had to walk in single 
file. Vesely fell behind and permitted 
Hanika to lead the way. When a con¬ 
venient spot was reached Vesely drew 
out his pistol and, at a distance of about 
four feet, shot the unhappy husband 
through the head. The second shot, 
which had lodged in Hanika’s shoulder, 
had been fired accidentally. 

Vesely then dragged the body into a 
field and proceeded alone to the station. 
He arrived in Briinn at eleven o’clock 
that night. He told the waiting Hilde 
and her mama what had occurred; but 
they did not believe him, for he had 
promised them—a most considerate 
young man!—to commit suicide immedi¬ 
ately upon Hanika’s demise. 

Eventually, though, he convinced the 
ladies that he had freed the world of the 
monster who had wrecked their lives; 
and finally they gave him a hundred 
kronen for his fare to Seize. 

This, then, was the lad’s confession, and 
it formed the basis of the indictment 
against the two women. 

Snyder - Gray, Bywaters - Thompson, 
Hanika-Vesely—all alike. In each case 
the murderer was under the domination 
of a woman. 

One of the most interesting points in 
the Hanika case is the character of 
Hanika himself. There was an amazin’ 
creature, Markham. Numerous letters 
to his wife were read at the trial, and 
in addition we have a record of his 
diary—a sniveling but perfectly sincere 
document entitled: “My Marriage, Its 
Beginning and Its Curse, Written as 
Information and as a Warning for 
Others.” 


Hanika appears as a sentimental weak¬ 
ling, full of trite phrases and platitudes 
concerning his honor as an officer. With¬ 
al, he was physically brutal: he states 
that, at an early age, he broke off all 
communication with his own mother 
because, in his absence, she had given 
away some of his old clothes! 

In his diary he tells of pleading with 
his wife and abasing himself before her. 
And yet one feels that it was not his 
heart that was pleading but his erotic 
desires. 

In this lugubrious outpouring of his life 
Hanika accuses various of his friends of 
carrying on flirtations with his wife: he 
reproaches her bitterly for her frivolity. 

Hilde’s attorney, sensing the various 
prejudices which were aligned against 
her, asked for a change of venue. But 
this was denied, and a jury consisting of 
local tradesmen was impaneled. 

There can be little doubt that public 
opinion was strongly biased against the 
young lady. The good men and true who 
sat in the jury box had little sympathy 
for the lax moral ideas by which she 
lived. They were a bit horrified at her 
admitted feeling of dislike for her hus¬ 
band. The press reflected, as always, 
the temper of public opinion. 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that the evidence against her was rather 
black, don’t y’ know. The purchase of 
the gun, which was proved independently 
of Vesely’s confession; the strong motive 
for her wishing her husband out of the 
way; the monetary advantage which 
would accrue to her through the insur¬ 
ance policy—all these things made her 
conviction a foregone conclusion. 

Hilde testified that Hanika had finally 
agreed to a divorce, and that therefore 
she had no motive for his death. But 
this point was contradicted by several 
witnesses, mostly friends and comrades 
of Hanika. 

Failing in this line of argument, Hilde 
averred that she had been forced into 
submission by Hanika’s threat of ex¬ 
posing her mother’s trade. But in view 
of his dread of notoriety, this statement 
did not seem particularly credible. 

It was, of course, not to be expected 
that the practical, hard-headed jury¬ 
men would give any weight to the psy¬ 
chological considerations arising out of 
Hilde’s upbringing and premarital life. 
And still, such consideration might have 
had a definite influence on their decision. 

The evidence against Frau Charvat 
was much weaker than that against 
Hilde. It depended almost entirely on 
Vesely’s confession and testimony. 

Vesely appeared guilty chiefly through 
the brutality and premeditation of the 
crime, which, after all. was committed 
whilst removed from his cousin’s influ¬ 
ence. But it cannot be denied that there 
were several mitigating circumstances in 
his favor. His extreme youth, the gen¬ 
eral weakness of his character, the girl’s 
complete domination over him and the 
total absence of any plausible motive— 
these things had their influence on the 
court. 

Vesely’s obvious jealous frenzy should 
have led the jury to scrutinize his ac¬ 
cusations against Hilde with the great¬ 
est care. But this does not seem to have 
been done. Throughout the trial the 
tendency was to believe Vesely and to 
disbelieve the two women. 

As is custom’ry in Continental crim¬ 
inal proceedings, the trial brought about 
several dramatic confrontations between 
the lovers, with their accompanying ac¬ 
cusations and counter-accusations. 


The result of the trial was that Vesely 
and Hilde were found guilty of premedi¬ 
tated murder, and that Frau Charvat 
was found guilty as an accessory before 
the fact. All three defendants had, ac¬ 
cording to the jury’s findings, acted from 
base and dishonorable motives—a sup¬ 
plementary finding peculiar to Continen¬ 
tal procedure. 

The judges—in Europe judges have a 
very wide discretion in determining 
punishments—sentenced Hilde to death, 
Frau Charvat to twenty years of hard 
labor, and Vesely to three years of hard 
labor. In the case of Vesely the judges 
allowed him the lowest legal limit. 

Both Hilde and her mother appealed 
the sentence; and, in the case of Vesely, 
the State itself questioned the judge’s 
leniency. The Court of Appeals con¬ 
firmed the sentences of the two women 
and raised Vesely’s sentence to six years. 

Immediately following the trial Hilde 
confessed to having been privy to the 
murder, but now she turned upon her 
mother and accused the old lady of hav¬ 
ing been the sole instigator of the crime. 

On the strength of this confession— 
which was, by the by, as intrinsically 
consistent as the confession of her par¬ 
amour—Masaryk, the President of the 
Republic, commuted Hilde’s sentence to 
fifteen years of hard labor . . . 

A depressin’ case, but not original. And 
nota bene, Markham: Hilde, like Mrs. 
Thompson and Mrs. Snyder, was con¬ 
victed largely because she had used her 
influence to turn a lover into a mur¬ 
derer. And it was on the strength of 
this influence that all three women were 
convicted. Moreover, in all three of these 
famous cases the defendants were tried 
simultaneously, and all were convicted. 

No, no. The crime of passion is never 
original. 

V ance sighed regretfully, and shifted 
lazily in his chair. 

“Most unfortunate,” Markham com¬ 
mented with a trace of sarcasm. “As 
a connoisseur of crime you must suffer 
abominably.” 

“It’s my aesthetic sensitivities, old dear,” 
Vance drawled. “However, I must admit, 
don’t y’ know, that the simplest and most 
rudiment’ry crimes sometimes have the 
most entrancin’ ramifications. You re¬ 
call, of course, the amazin’ Murri-Bon- 
martini case—in Bologna in 1902?” 

“Vaguely,” admitted Markham, glanc¬ 
ing at his watch. “You’ll forgive me if 
I run along. I have several transcripts 
of testimony to go over tonight.” 

“And I have a Mozart quartet to at¬ 
tend at ten.” Vance rose and gave the 
district attorney a waggish look. “Don’t 
sequester any of the documents after the 
manner of Stanzani, or you may have a 
committee of righteous celebrities on 
your heels . . .” 

Vance was referring to the judge of 
the Murri-Bonmartini affair—the judge 
whose prejudiced investigations created 
a great legal sensation in Europe and 
brought many of the leading men of 
literature, science and politics to the de¬ 
fense of the victims. 

The following Sunday night when the 
three of us met again at the Stuyvesant 
Club, Vance, at Markham’s suggestion, 
told us the details of the case; and in my 
next article I shall try to retell the 
story as nearly as possible in his own 
words. 

Of all modern murder cases the Murri- 
Bonmartini affair was perhaps the most 
celebrated; and its influence extended 
over two continents. 


Next Month: “The Song of Songs’" by P. G. Wodehouse—in which Bertie Woos¬ 
ter’s superlative butler, Jeeves, plays the role of a meddler in matters of love 
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